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«Order Early for Christmas this Yearsens 


BRECK’S NEW, IMPROVED, COMPLETE SEED STARTING KITS 
TO GIVE GARDENERS AN EARLY START 


All our experience in helping home gardeners to start seeds 
indoors has gone into this perfected 1944 seed starting kit. New 
features include controlled watering from the bottom, much sturdier 
water-tight, mold-proof construction, new fit-the-window sill design, 


and generous fill of sterilized MICA-GRO. Mica-Gro is the amaz- 
ingly successful modern growing medium for seedlings: treated with 
all needed nutrients, holds moisture with less frequent watering, 


speeds germination and stimulates strong root growth. 

Complete unit has: 3 green 514” boxes, each with 3 individual seed- 
ling trays; bag of MICA-GRO; new booklet with all growing infor- 
mation; 2 packets of choice seeds (1 flower and 1 vegetable )—all 
for $1.00. For gifts, save on 3 complete units for $2.85. Postpaid to 
Mississippi River. 

West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20% for prepaid postage. 


as 
1? 





FOR THE FIRST TIME, TRANSPLANTING BOXES 
THAT WATER FROM BELOW! > 


We are rightfully proud of these new, popular-priced con- 
tainers for transplanting individual plants from seed starter 
kits before putting them into the garden. Made of strong, 
green, water-proof mold-resistant material, shaped to fit the 
window sill. Ingenious sub-irrigating design gives perfect 
drainage and controlled water supply. Set of SIX trays, 11” 
long, containing 66 individual transplanting bands (and six 
water openings )—$1.15. Save on 3 sets (18 trays—198 plant 
capacity ), $3.25. Postpaid to Mississippi River. 

West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20% for postage. 


THE CHRISTMAS CARD THAT GROWS 


A CHARMING BOWL OF “PAPER WHITES” 
for fragrant winter blossoms. Just add water to these 
selected mammoth bulbs of “Paper White” Narcissi 
when planted in MICA- 
GRO. Complete gift in- 
cludes the bulbs, supply 
of MICA-GRO, the ideal 
growing medium to take 
the place of heavy peb- 
bles, and lovely new 7” 
bowl in choice of several 
soft colors—blue, green, 
honey, white. $1.25; 3 to 
same address, $3.50; 6 
to same address, $6.75. 
Postpaid within 300 
miles. 


Beyond 300 miles add 10%; 
beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 





BRING FRIENDLY BIRDS TO THE WINDOW 
WITH A FESTIVE BOARD 


2 A timely, welcome gift, fascinating to children and grown- 
* ups. FESTIVE BOARD of wood is 24” long, filled with 12 
paper-cupped “Tidbits” (seeds, nuts, suet). Easily attached 
to window sill or porch rail, always refillable—$1.25; 3 for 


$3.50; 6 for $6.75. Postpaid within 300 miles. Sa a 
Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. > 

YOU'LL WANT AT LEAST TWO OF THESE ' 

FAMOUS CHICKADEE DINERS _#B 


Favorite winter lunch counter for all small, 
friendly, clinging birds. Hangs anywhere. 16” 
long, cleverly designed. We’ve sold thousands, 
year after year. 

CHICKADEE DINER, 4 sides crammed with 
12 paper-cupped “Tidbits” (seeds, nuts, suet) 
PLUS 24 EXTRA TIDBITS for several re- 
fillings. $1.95; 2 for $3.75; 6 for $10.75. Post- 
paid within 300 miles. 

Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 





FOR LONG WINTER EVENINGS 


DRIFTWOOD GLOW is the stuff fireside 
dreams are made of. Just shake this harm- 
less powder on the logs and watch the long 


REMEMBER THE WONDERFUL FRAGRANCE lasting rainbow me oy ey oi a 
Large 10” canister $1.00; 3 for $2.85; 6 for 
OF A PINE FOREST? $5.50. Postpaid within 300 miles. > 


SCENT O’PINE CANDLES make a real Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


holiday atmosphere, bring the fra ce of 
the North mani i ong 3” Yo ea po SEED SMEN SINCE 1818 


burn 20 hours. Boxed in pairs. Red or green. ’ 
$1.00 per pair; 3 pairs for $2.85; 6 pairs 

for $5.50. Postpaid within 300 miles. 

Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 
SSS as 2s es eS BSSEND MAIL ORDERS TO 368 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 333 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





$7.00 
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THE STRAWBERRY bed should be mulched two to four inches deep 
before night temperatures begin to drop below 20 degrees. 


DEEP Autumn digging which works lime and superphosphate into the 
subsoil is good preparation of the site for a new asparagus bed to be 
set next Spring. 

SCREENING potting soil usually changes its texture and often results in 
an undesirable compacting after watering. Only young seedlings re- 
quire finely screened soil. 

RASPBERRY plantings on sandy soil will benefit from heavy applica- 
tions of manure or mulch which can be applied or added to as the 
material becomes available. 


IF ADDITIONAL garden area must be given over to vegetable raising, 
plan to save the rare kinds of flowers or those which take relatively 
long periods to establish themselves. 

DRIED herbs will hold their flavor better and be kept cleaner if freed of 
stems and packed in air-tight containers. Flavor will also be retained 
better if fine grinding is given small quantities only as needed for use. 

MANURE spread on the surface of garden beds as Winter cover can well 
be fresher and rawer than that which is to be applied and dug in in 
Spring. However, raw manure should not be piled over the crowns of 
herbaceous perennial plants. 

WHEN filling a low spot or leveling off a high place anywhere in the 
garden, remove the top foot of good soil before grading is carried out. 
The good soil can then be spread over the finished grade. Also, do not 
bury good top soil in areas on which rubbish dumps are to be estab- 
lished. 


SOIL for the early indoor sowing of seeds and potting of plants should 
be put in boxes or otherwise placed where it will be available when 
the ground is frozen. By storing separate elements such as loam, sand 
and leafmold or peat moss, a desired mixture can be made up when a 
special need arises. 

THERE is little to fear from putting seed-bearing plants of ragweed and 
other common annual weeds in the compost pile. At this late date 
many of the seeds have probably fallen to the ground. Also, the com- 
posting process properly carried out with the addition of ample nitro- 
gen will kill the seeds. 

IF THE Winter proves to be kind, grapes pruned now will bear as well 
next year as those pruned in late Winter. On the other hand, delaying 
pruning until the severely cold weather has passed will give the gar- 
dener an opportunity to select renewal canes which have not been 
injured by low temperatures. 

THE FIRST move in a campaign to control scale insects on lilac and 
euonymous is pruning away, in Winter, all branches so thoroughly 
infested that they are no longer of value to the plants. Spraying— 
both in late Winter and in Summer—will thus become an easier task. 
Plan to do all spraying with high pressure power equipment. 

GARDENERS in suburban areas may have difficulty in acquiring bean 
poles next Spring. Those which were used this year along with other 
kinds of plant supports or crutches should be salvaged for further use 
next season. Another year’s service may be had from many tomato 
stakes by reversing ends when setting them in the ground. 

THE PROBLEM of the slimy growth of algz in the water in which cut- 
tings are being rooted or plants being grown can largely be dealt with 
by using opaque containers from which light is excluded. For best 
results with cuttings, the water should be only an inch or two deep 
and changed every day or two to ensure an ample supply of oxygen. 

WOODEN boxes, tin cans or the soil of coldframes are the best recep- 
tacles for seeds sown in Autumn and intended to be subjected to cold 
treatment. Clay pots are usually broken by frost when left outdoors. 
Mulching of such sowings is also advisable. Contrary to popular be- 
lief few seeds actually benefit from protracted freezing. What many of 
them require is an after-ripening period at a temperature of about 40 
degrees. 
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KEEP’EM GROWING 


1944 VICTORY GARDEN POSTER 


HE poster reproduced above is the one designed by the 
National Garden Bureau for use in 1944. It will be in 
colors, of course, when distributed, the size being 16 x 22 
inches, making it 50 per cent larger than the 1943 poster. 
This poster is available at the rate of 25 copies for one dollar. 
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Design on the yearbook cover of 
the Glendower Garden Club of 


Houston, Texas. 
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THE 1944 YEARBOOK AWARDS 









HE Rivermeade Garden Club of Charleston, W. Va., 

wins the first prize of $50 in Horticulture’s annual year- 

graph process, this yearbook is unusually comprehensive. It is 

illustrated by many, somewhat crude 

program indicates that the club carries 

on many worth-while activities both 

envelope attached are 

several victory garden 

(“Ee The second prize of 

$25 goes to the San Angelo 

yearbook which ranks high in 

its physical appearance and 

take their club work seriously. 

Their projects run through 

broadcasts, preparation of scrap- 

books, the making of a wild 

of shrubs to a local air field, providing flowers in air base hospi- 

tals, sponsoring new garden clubs in neighboring cities and, as a 

It is a particularly dainty yearbook that wins third prize of 

$10 for the Grove City (Ohio) Garden Club. The pages of its 

pictures in color. There is a particularly intriguing young lady 
on the front cover. 

once before by Horticulture, but its unusual program this year 

entitles it to further commendation and it received a fourth 


book competition. Although reproduced by the mimeo- 
but entertaining drawings and the year’s 
- energetically and enthusiastically. In an 
circulars. 

(Texas) Garden Club for a 
which shows that the members 
flower shows, pilgrimages, radio 
flower book, the contribution 

special Summer project, weed eradication. 
yearbook are tipped with green and embellished with fascinating 
The Columbia (S. C.) Garden Club has been recognized 
prize of $5. The present yearbook shows that all of the meetings 











YEARBOOKS ON DISPLAY 


HE yearbooks entered in Horticulture’s annual com- 
petition will be on display at many points throughout 
the country the coming season, either by horticultural 
societies or at garden centers. Applications for permission 
to put these yearbooks on exhibition may be sent to the 
Editor, Horticulture, Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 























of the year are given over to a discussion of herbs of different 
kinds, the members delving deeply into herb lore in respect to 
history and legends as well as dealing with the culture of herbs 
in the garden and the use of herbs in the house. The book also 
has a tree and shrub calendar and spraying chart and a list of 
gardens open to members. 

The simple little yearbook winning the fifth prize of $5 for 
the Lancaster (N. Y.) Garden Club may well be taken as a 
model for clubs which have only a small amount of money to 
spend and want to make it go as far as possible. There is nothing 
pretentious about this yearbook but it covers the club's activities, 
which are many, in a thorough-going way. It is interesting to 
note that part of the program of several meetings includes clip- 
pings from Horticulture. 

Tulsa, Okla., is well known for its devotion to horticulture 
and the Tulsa Garden Club naturally has a many-sided pro- 
gram, as is shown in its neatly printed yearbook, given the sixth 
prize of $5. The club has study groups devoting themselves to 
scientific plant culture, victory gardening and ‘‘the private lives 
of plants.’’ A practice class in flower arrangement is maintained 
and the novice is given instruction in home landscape work. 
Attached to the yearbook is 
an elaborate table showing 
the plants which have been 
grown successfully in Tulsa 
and vicinity, with helpful 
explanatory notes. 

Although the annual 
yearbook of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Garden Club is not 
as large and pretentious as 
in some years, it is well 
worth honorable mention, 
for it shows that the club is 
maintaining its many ac- 
tivities in spite of war-time 
difficulties. It is interesting 
to find a yearbook includ- 
ing a list of credited flower 
show judges. There is a list 
of open days in Des Moines 
gardens and a list of rare 
and noteworthy trees in 
Des Moines, an excellent 
project for any club. This 
club has several groups, 
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Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Cover design of the Hillcrest Garden 








including a business women’s group and a 
men’s group. 

The handsome yearbook of the Mobile 
(Ala.) Garden Club carries a drawing by 
Miss Amy Watkins on its cover and has an 
unusually vital president’s message written 
by Mrs. W. W. Reed. This club makes 
much of its annual flower show but not to 
the exclusion of other projects. It is par- 





Cover design of the Richmond (Ind. ) 
Garden Club. 


ticularly interested in the beautification of 
the U. S. Route 90, along which Paul’s 
Scarlet roses are being planted. 

The Elmhurst (Ill.) Garden Club has 
a unique and unusually interesting cover, 
but unfortunately in colors which made 
reproduction in a black and white picture 
for Horticulture impossible. The Gateway 
Gardens of Utica, N. Y., have a mimeo- 
graphed year book with pictures on almost 
every page and quotes this verse: ‘““The 
spell is upon me. I am glad I did not wait 
for life is at its best in the morning as | 
pass through the garden gate.”’ 

As always, the Civic Garden Club of 
Denver, Colo., is comprehensive and prac- 
tical. An interesting feature of the work 
carried on by this club is the science and 
research divisions which evidently have the 
support of real dirt gardeners. 

The Old York (Pa.) Garden Club car- 
ries on monthly flower shows under the 
name of ‘“‘monthly tournaments.’’ Points 
are given at these exhibitions, and prizes 
are awarded to the exhibitors having the 
highest number of points for the year. This 
is in addition to an excellent program as 
outlined in the yearbook. 

A well-made cartoon cover on the 
yearbook of the Allenside Garden 
Club of Akron, Ohio, introduces 
excellent programs on one of the 
opening pages with this advice: 

“Turn the pages, never mind if 
you like not what you find. We 
have done our very best, leaving you 
to do the rest.”’ 

The program committee of the 
Red Cedar Garden Club, Williams- 
town, Mich., seems to have many 
original ideas. In May, for example, 
a pokeberry breakfast is announced. 
At another meeting, a member brings 


up the question ‘““What’s wrong with your 
house plants?’’ The Flower Hours Garden 
Club of Dayton, Ohio, has a mimeo- 
graphed year book with a verse for each 
month, some of them, like the following, 
very timely: 
‘My garden may not be 

All flowers in a row 

But peace and wonder fill my heart 

As I hoe and hoe and hoe.” 


The rose chapter of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Garden Club also has a highly 
humorous cover, very well executed, and 
an original book filled with entertaining 
drawings. 

One bit of advice in the well-printed 
yearbook of The Founders’ Circle of the 
Rosemary Garden Club of Overeast, Mo., 
is this; ‘“Take time to enjoy your garden.” 
This is something to take to heart. 

The handwritten yearbook of the War- 
wick Neck (R. I.) Garden Club was de- 
signed and constructed by one of the mem- 
bers and a copy given to each member of 
the club without charge. 

The dainty little yearbook of the Mil- 
ford (N. H.) Garden Club is bound in 
wall paper and has some unusually inter- 
esting program titles, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

“One year’s seed makes seven years’ 
weeds.” 


“The early start is the winning move.” 


It is announced in the yearbook of the 
Clayton Garden Club of St. Louis, Mo., 
that “‘the real fun of gardening is learning 
how.” The club flower is the hawthorn, a 
picture of which is published, with a quo- 
tation from Horticulture. 

The yearbook of the Wayside Garden 
Club of Johnstown, Pa., has a picture 
on its cover which shows a garage with a 
sign across the front labeled ‘‘Closed.’’ In 
the foreground appears a man, evidently 
the owner of the garage, busily engaged in 
making a victory garden. 

The Peabody (Mass.) Garden Club 
issues a particularly neat little yearbook in 
which it tells of sending flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, jellies, and plants to the Flower 
Mission in Boston, every Wednesday from 
June 1 to September. A different member 
has charge of this work each week. 

As usual, the Marianne Scruggs Garden 
Club of Dallas, Tex., has an excellent 
yearbook, with programs devoted to the 





Humorous design on the cover of the Fox 
Chapel (Pa.) Garden Club’s yearbook. 
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YEARBOOK AWARDS 
1. Rivermeade Garden Club, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


2. San Angelo Garden Club, San 
Angelo, Texas 


3. The Grove City Garden Club, 
Grove City, Ohio 


4. The Columbia Garden Club, 
Columbia, S. C. 


5. Lancaster Garden Club, 
Lancaster, N. Y. 


6. Tulsa Garden Club, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Honorable Mention 


The Des Moines Garden Club, Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Mobile Garden Club, Mobile, Ala. 




















growing of vegetables and the arranging of 
flowers. The club is doing much important 
civic work. 

From Marblehead, Mass., comes the 
dainty yearbook of the Marblehead Garden 
Club with a charming view of Marblehead 
harbor on the cover. 

Uncle Sam's star-covered hat is made to 
serve the purpose of a cornucopia, yielding 
vegetables and fruits, on the cover of the 
yearbook of the Bourbon County Garden 
Club of Paris, Ky. 

The Asheville (N. C.) Garden Club 
has a charming hand-painted cover, and 
the Pickens Garden Club of Pickens, S. C., 
has a very useful yearbook, with instruc- 
tions for garden work each month of the 
year. 

Flower arrangement lessons are given 
each month by the Social Gardeners of 
Sterling, Ill., according to the club’s purple 
yearbook; and the Clarinda (Iowa) Gar- 
den Club shows how to make attractive 
yearbooks by using pictures cut from cata- 
logues and pasted on the cover. 

One can readily see why the Flower 
Study Club of Spartanburg, S. C., won the 
yearbook award for small clubs in the 
South Carolina Federation competition in 
1942. 

The illustrations and ornaments give 
character to the well-made yearbook of the 
Elgin (Ill.) Better Gardens Club. 

The arrangement of the yearbook 
of the Stoneham (Mass.) Garden 
Club is unusual and an appropriate 
““V”’ adorns the cover. 

The cover of the yearbook issued 
by the Grand Junction Garden Club 
in Colorado includes the mountains 
which surround the city, a garden 
with its gate and flowers and a large 
rose. This club had a block print 
made of this picture, which is used 
each year with a change in color. 

There are many other yearbooks 
which deserve mention, but the 
limited space available prevents addi- 
tional descriptions. 
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OWERED temperatures, limited time 
and less money to spend call for dec- 
orative plants which do well under 

these circumstances. Most house plants 
will be even better off under the lower 
temperatures, but those in a bowl garden 
will also need little care, and, be the cost 
of the bowl garden great or small it will 
still delight and cheer every member of the 
household. 

The “‘bowl”’ may be of the rectangular 
or square glass variety on the market for 
the purpose, or it may be a small aquarium, 
or even a pretty glass jar that you may have 
doing nothing in the attic or basement. 
Often inquiry at your druggists or con- 
fectioners will bring forth an attractive jar 
of good clear glass formerly used for drugs 
or candy. Sometimes the lids to these be- 
come broken and the merchant will sell 
you an exceptional jar for a trifle. 

Colored glass “‘bubbles’’ are of hollow, 
tinted glass, inexpensive and useful to hold 
the plants in place as well as imparting 
fairyland tints to the picture in the jar. 
You will need about one-third of your jar 
filled with these. Hold them under the 
tap to fill, and if the holes are small, un- 
filled ones will float on top, if desired. 

A tiny glass fish made with a floater to 
keep it upright is a nice addition, or a tiny 
duck may float on top, depending on the 
size and shape of your “bowl.” It is better 
not to crowd your jar with unessentials, 
and in most cases the plants and ‘‘bubbles”’ 
will be found to give sufficient interest and 
color. 

The Chinese evergreen will give a good 
account of itself in water. We have had this 
plant bloom even while growing in water 
in a glass decanter. Dieffenbachia, with its 
large, creamy-splotched leaves grows well 
and is one of the most picturesque and 
effective. 

Nephthytis is another good grower. It 
has heart-shaped leaves, distinctive because 
of a vein which runs around the leaf a 
quarter of an inch back from the edge, 
giving a curious hemmed effect. 

These plants have been chosen particu- 
larly because they do not make the water 
milky as do some others which will grow 
in water. Remove from the pot, knock or 
squeeze away gently most of the dirt from 
their roots and wash the roots thoroughly. 
Place plants in the container you have 
chosen, drop the ‘‘bubbles’’ on top of the 
roots and fill the jar with water. Place 
where it will have good light with little 
sun. 

Do not change the water more often 
than is absolutely necessary for good ap- 
pearance. They should require no care for 
weeks except the addition of water enough 
to keep the jar filled. 

When cleaning is necessary remove 
plants gently and wash the roots and even 
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BOWL GARDENING IS VERY SIMPLE— 


the whole plant by holding under the cold 
water tap. Wipe, or scour if necessary, the 
inside of the glass and do the same, care- 
fully, to the fragile ‘‘bubbles’’ to remove 
sediment. Rinse well and replace plants 
and fill almost full with water. Then let 
the “‘bubbles’’ float gently down into the 
water to avoid breakage. Pretty stones 
may be used instead but greater care must 
be exercised lest tender roots be bruised or 
broken by the weight of stones, which are 
also a menace to the glass container unless 
caution is extreme. 

The plants we have mentioned will also 
grow in water in pottery, and three stalks 
of Chinese evergreen in a fan-shaped pot- 
tery vase is a thing of beauty, but topping 
it in interest is a flat-sided glass bowl, of 
two-quart size, one-third filled with one- 
inch hollow glass ‘bubbles’ tinted yellow, 
green, rose and blue, lying among the long 
graceful green stems and clean looking 
roots of one each of the plants named. The 
plants should extend above the bowl to 
more than one-half their height, but may 
vary, in size, as is required for good ar- 





o4 


Ivy growing in water in an 
ornamental bowl. 
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An easy way to grow attractive 
foliage plants in modern homes 


rangement. Plants used in this way may 
be returned to a pot of soil at any time. 

As the natural food for plants is usually 
removed for the most part from city water 
by chemicals, the addition of liquid plant 
food used according to directions is very 
beneficial in producing good growth, al- 
though plants will live and grow without 
it. 

—Edith Saylor Abbott. 
Beloit, Was. 


A Hardy Ornithogalum 


HE small-growing Star of Bethlehem, 

Ornithogalum umbellatum, is one of 
the most exquisitely lovely members of the 
lily family, yet so hardy and able to take 
care of itself that even the busiest war 
worker can afford to have it in the garden. 
Given good drainage it thrives in any soil, 
grows in sun or shade, can compete suc- 
cessfully with grass and weeds, and is 
rarely, if ever, troubled by mice, moles or 
other bulb enemies. 

The individual flowers are about an 
inch across, borne in umbels of few to 20 
or more, on slender scapes that average 
about four inches in the open, but may 
reach a height of a foot where necessary 
to rise above grass and other vegetation. 
The open flowers are pure white, although 
the back of the perianth divisions is striped 
with green. The flowers remain open only 
during daylight. The flowering season is 
late May and early June, overlapping the 
season of Scilla nonscripta and thus gives 
an easy blue and white combination. 

The foliage is described as grass like, 
but no grass was ever so lustrous and suc- 
culent looking. It appears very early in 
Spring and the bu!b would be worth plant- 
ing for its clumps of vivid Spring green 
even if it had no bloom. 

The plant is native to the Mediter- 
ranean region but grows wild in our coun- 
try from Massachusetts south and south- 
westward. It is usually spoken of as escaped 
from gardens, but escaped is hardly the 
word for this locality. Here it is tossed out 
at weeding time. Wherever it falls it estab- 
lishes itself if there is any chance at all, 
and beautifies many a lane and roadside 
adjoining gardens. I have dropped bulbs 
on bare eroded shale banks and found them 
established the next year. 

Bulbs planted this Fall — and a few 
catalogues do offer them — will produce 
but a single stalk next Spring. One stalk, or 
even a half dozen stalks, is very insignifi- 
cant. The bulbs should not be judged until 
they have had time to produce a clump of 
growth, which may require two years, by 
the end of which time a single bulb will 
have increased to dozens. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 








HEN a friend of mine who is inter- 

ested in the crusade against poison 
ivy was talking some days ago I heard him 
give a new pronunciation to the new Du- 
pont weed killer which is proving itself to 
be an efficient material for coping with 
this widespread pest. He spoke of am- 
monium sulfamate by dividing the second 
word as follows: ‘‘sulf-am’-ate’’ instead of 
placing the accent on the first syllable 
which seems more natural. He later 
explained that this pronunciation is being 
used with the definite purpose of calling 
attention to the fact that this new material 
must not be confused with ammonium 
sulfate, which is a fertilizing chemical. 


OWEVER, it may be pronounced, 

this material does an excellent piece 
of work in getting rid of poison ivy. I 
have been using it the past Summer with 
great success, although I have found two 
applications necessary in most instances. 
It is a somewhat selective material, how- 
ever, as I discovered when I began treating 
other weeds with it. I made two attempts 
to kill out a planting of the polygonum 
known as knotweed or bamboo weed, with 
a total lack of success. This was a disap- 
pointment, for this knotweed is a great 
pest and one which has given me much 
trouble. 

I had better results in dealing with wild 
blackberries, although they did not suc- 
cumb as readily as the poison ivy. I am 
encouraged to believe, however, that with 
a little stronger application of ammonium 
sulfamate I can get these wild blackberries 
under control. This will be a blessing for 
they run rampant in the back field which 
I sometimes visit, where their short barbs 
tear at flesh and clothing in a most un- 
friendly way. I can do something interest- 
ing with that back field when the black- 
berries have been subdued. 

I tried the ammonium sulfamate on a 
terrace on which grass was coming up be- 
tween the stones and thought at first that 
I had found an easy way to get rid of this 
grass. In a few days it was brown and 
seemingly dead, but to my surprise it was 
again green and growing by the end of the 
month. I have learned, since, that grass is 
very slow to yield to this material, unless 
the application is a particularly heavy one. 
In a way this fact has its advantages, for 
a light application can be depended upon 
to destroy a good many weeds without 
seriously injuring the grass. 


INCE writing a note recently about the 

wireworms which I found sticking 
their heads out of my potatoes when I dug 
this year’s crop, I have been informed that 
a remedy for this trouble has been dis- 
covered, one which, I have to admit, I did 
not know about. It is made from the 


material with the mouth-filling name of 
dichloroethyl1 ether. 

It seems that experiment stations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have been test- 
ing this material for control of both wire- 
worms and cabbage maggots. The result 
has been highly satisfactory, it appears, so 
much so indeed, that a trade product pre- 
pared from this material is to be put on 
the market next season. 

I also have information to the effect that 
the same product will be recommended for 
the sod webworm, which is a bad pest on 
lawns, particularly in the West. Inciden- 
tally, this is the stuff which is being 
combined with white mineral oil for the 
control of corn ear worms. It seems likely 
to be a popular insecticide when it is put 
out with a name the average man can 
pronounce. 


CCORDING to a bulletin from the 
Connecticut experiment station at 
New Haven, a particularly active station, 
by the way, damage by wireworm added 
considerably to the drought loss of pota- 
toes in New England this season. A grower 
in South Windsor had 98 per cent of his 
tubers damaged by wireworm in those 
areas where the pest was numerous. 
Wireworms attack the roots of many 
crops and are a serious commercial pest to 
early and late white potatoes, tobacco, and 
occasionally to other root vegetables such 
as sweet potatoes, beets and turnips. My 
turnips were badly infested. The fre- 
quently riddle the underground plant tis- 
sues with their small feeding tunnels. 
Doubtless a dry year, such as the past one, 
often aggravates the situation, the worms 
feeding more heavily on the tubers in their 
search for adequate moisture. The main 
feeding period, in August, usually tapers 
off toward the first week in September, but 








Tampala is likely to be a common 
plant in gardens next season. 
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this year it extended right through the 
latter month. 

It seems that there are almost 100 species 
of wireworms, but fortunately, most of 
them have little effect on economic crops, 
as they feed on rotting wood and similar 
decaying organic matter. 

Eggs of the wireworm are deposited in 
the soil in late May or early June. The 
first-year worms live largely on small roots. 
The worms are present in the soil for three 
or more seasons, but usually do not begin 
to feed on potatoes or other commercial 
crops until their second year. The mature 
worms pupate in mid-Summer. The brown 
torpedo-shaped adults, commonly called 
click beetles, emerge the following Spring. 


HE matter of pronunciation comes up 

again when the new vegetable tampala 
is mentioned. I learn that the emphasis 
should be on the second syllable and not 
on the first syllable as I had supposed. I 
have reported on this introduction before, 
but I am glad now to show a picture which 
illustrates the manner in which it grows. 

Although tampala is to all intents and 
purposes a new vegetable in America, it has 
long been used for food in China. It is, as 
a matter of fact, a variety of Amaranthus 
tricolor, a name preferred by botanists to 
that of A. gangeticus still sometimes used 
in the horticultural trade. It seems that a 
retired missionary, the Reverend Ernest L. 
Lutz, found this vegetable in use in China 
and brought some of the seed back to this 
country, giving it to David Burpee, who 
planted it and eventually obtained a suffi- 
cient supply to put it on the market. 

My experience with tampala last year 
shows that it is easy to grow and has an 
unusually long period of usefulness, not 
bolting in hot weather. The tender leaves 
can be eaten either raw or cooked. The 
leaves make an excellent salad while the 
stems suggest the flavor of artichoke. 

The illustration shows that the plants 
grow fairly large. In good soil they will 
measure one and one-half feet across and 
two feet high, which means, of course, that 
they must be given an abundance of room 
in the garden. 





This new vegetable does not, of course, 
mark the advent of amaranthus in Ameri- 
can gardens. There are about ten species 
here already, chiefly as vigorous, annual 
weeds, differing little from the pigweeds 
(chenopodium). In some places ama- 
ranths are called pigweed. Fernald and 
Kinsey tell us that the Indians of south- 
western United States have long used the 
young plants as potherbs and the seeds as 
a breadstuff. Just as these Indians so used 
more than one kind of amaranth, so also, 
do the Chinese. The late E. H. Wilson lists 
A. caudata among the Chinese vegetables. 
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HE new delphinium annual* (the 
Yearbook for 1942, just published) 
includes many types of articles by 
competent growers—the men and women 
who are making real contributions to the 
betterment of the delphinium. Among 
these many approaches to a common 
problem is something of interest for both 
amateur and seasoned ‘‘delphinarian,’’ as 
delphinium fans choose to term themselves. 
It appears that the delphinium has more 
to contribute than mere decorative quality. 
According to Roy Hansberry of Cornell 
University, the different members of the 
genus contain alkaloids in sufficient amount 
to warrant serious testing of the possibil- 
ity of growing delphiniums for the pro- 
duction of commercial insecticides. It is 
already known that the oil from seeds of 
some kinds of delphinium can be used as 
the active element in both contact and 
stomach poisoning insect sprays. 

The whole story of delphinium culture 
in the home garden is outlined by Charles 
E. Vautrain, starting with the sowing of 
the seeds in eight inches of loamy seed bed 
in Summer, right through to protecting 
them over the first Winter and getting them 
into permanent garden positions after that. 
Mr. Vautrain sows his seeds one-sixteenth 
of an inch apart in rows two inches apart 
on top of the soil and then covers them by 
sprinkling only enough sand to bury the 
seeds. He prevents ‘‘damping off’’ by dust- 
ing the seeds with semesan before sowing 
and also by treating with a solution of 
formaldehyde, one-half teaspoonful (40 
per cent commercial grade) to one gallon 
of water sprayed thoroughly over the bed 
as soon as the seedlings appear. 

This problem of “damping off’’ is 
handled by the veteran delphinium grower 
Dr. L. H. Leonian as follows: 


Some advocate the use of pure sphagnum 
moss; I prefer a modified system. Prepare the 
seed bed as before, using the best available soil; 
level off, then cover it one inch deep with dry 
sphagnum moss rubbed through a soil sifter. 
Sifted sphagnum moss produces an easy-to- 
handle material. Seeds may be sown directly on 
this moss mattress, wetted thoroughly by means 
of a fine sprinkler, covered thinly with sifted 
sphagnum moss, watered again, and treated as 
any other seed bed. One may use pots, flats or 
extensive coldframes. 

Even if one makes the mistake of covering 
too deeply, the seeds will not smother under 
the fluffy moss. Shortly after germination the 
roots will penetrate the moss layer and reach the 
soil underneath, from which they will derive 
all their nourishment. Since ‘‘damping-off’’ 
fungi work at the surface level, and since the 
upper one inch consists of sphagnum moss 
which does not harbor fungi, the seedlings will 
thrive beautifully. 

A further discussion of the methods of 
germinating delphinium seeds is presented 


by Frank G. Winter whose advice is that: 





*Yearbook of the American Delphinium 
Society, 5406 N. McVickers Ave., Chicago, 
lll. Price $2.00. 
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THE DELPHINIUM AS EXPERTS VIEW IT— 


The requirements of this popular peren- 
nial are considered from many angles 


Two points are to be remembered about 
using a coldframe for starting seed. Be sure to 
have the seed bed at least an inch higher than 
the surrounding soil. ‘The soil reaction should 
be checked. It is possible for the seeds to germi- 
nate under very acid conditions, but the plants 
grow slowly and lack vigor. Also, a soil mix- 
ture should be devised that will drain well but 
not cake; mixing a month earlier than needed 
is desirable. 

Get the best seed obtainable and keep it fresh 
by storing in tightly-stoppered bottles in a re- 
frigerator until planting time. Before planting, 
put a pinch of Semesan in the bottle and shake 
well so that the seeds are thoroughly coated. 
Plant in soil that has plenty of humus and 
gritty material for drainage, but avoid any 
form of animal manure, as this makes a fine 
culture medium for fungi. Press the seeds into 
the soil and cover them about one-eighth inch 
deep with fine sand or loose sphagnum moss 
that has been rubbed through the palms of the 
hands until reduced to the smallest possible 
particles. 


A most important section of the new 
delphinium year book is given over to the 
final summary of the society's research 
project on delphinium crown rot, which 
has been conducted over the past several 
years by Dr. Thomas Laskaris. 

Dr. Laskaris’ results are summarized by 
Dr. B. O. Dodge and contain in addition 
to technical information about various 
plant disease organisms which plague del- 
phiniums, the interesting conclusion that 
the conditions under which delphiniums 





Freedom is a new pure white hardy 
delphinium with spikes two feet 
long, even in northern New York. 











































are grown bear an important relationship 
to the development and the incidence of 
crown rot. 

When delphiniums become weakened as 
a result of growth under adverse conditions 
the stage is set for the injurious action of 
a variety of disease organisms, including 
those which are ordinarily harmless. Dr. 
Laskaris emphasizes the need for good 
drainage both on the surface and beneath 
the plant. Good drainage is necessary not 
only to develop plants of normal growth, 
but also to provide an environment less 
favorable to the development and spread 
of the disease-producing organisms. Also, 
there is some evidence that delphinium dis- 
eases are less frequent in sections which 
have hard Winters through which the dis- 
ease Organisms are not so likely to live. 

In addition to environment, Dr. Las- 
karis points to cultural practices as a possi- 
ble cause for the prevalence of crown rot, 
particularly those practices which create 
wounds through which disease organisms 
can find entry. The plant which is thinned 
when in vigorous growth may outgrow the 
possibility of disease entry, but in many 
cases bleeding will take place following 
the removal of shoots thus furnishing an 
ideal environment for the growth of all 
kinds of soil organisms and the start of rot 
in the vicinity of the crown. 

Very much the same result can follow if 
the plants are leveled to the ground imme- 
diately after the blooming period, particu- 
larly where hollow stem stubs are filled 
with sap. Dr. Laskaris also points to mil- 
lipeds as a pest of delphiniums. He says 
that these hard-shelled, worm-like animals 
can act as mechanical carriers of decay or- 
ganisms which rot the fleshy tissues in 
advance, thus enabling the animals to feed, 
multiply and to burrow through into the 
crown. 

Dr. R. C. Allen, the editor of the Del- 
phinium Yearbook, has contributed a 
statement on the fundamentals of fertiliza- 
tion. While Dr. Allen had delphiniums in 
mind, his outline of the principal plant 
food elements and the way in which they 
contribute to plant growth have a much 
more general application. Among other 
things, Dr. Allen points out that much of 
the importance formerly given to liming 
the soil for delphiniums may have been 
based on misunderstanding. Experiments 
have shown that delphiniums grow best in 
soil which is slightly acid. There is also 
evidence that delphiniums will grow well 
in soils which are much more acid if they 
are well supplied with organic matter. In 
fact, if the soil is already sweet, lime added 
to delphiniums may be more harmful than 
beneficial. 

When soil is too sweet, the thing to do. 
apparently, is to make it more sour through 
the addition of powdered sulfur. The 








sulfur can be mixed with the soil at the 
rate of one to five pounds per 100 square 
feet of ground area, depending on the de- 
gree of alkalinity. This treatment will usu- 
ally lower the acidity sufficiently, but it is 
desirable to retest the soil after about two 
months to make sure. 

Dr. Allen also recommends dehydrated 
stable, sheep or poultry manure for del- 
phiniums, applied at the rate of ten pounds 
for each 100 square feet of ground area. if 


ONLY LARGE AUTUMN SHOW IN 


flower show beginning November 4, 

the only large show of the kind in 
the country this year. The attendance was 
larger than in 1942. Chrysanthemums 
provided the leading display, of course, 
but many other flowers, particularly or- 
chids, were shown in great profusion. Such 
well known individuals as Edwin S. 
Webster, president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mrs. E. D. Brande- 
gee and R. T. Paine, 2d, set up large 
displays of greenhouse chrysanthemums, 


B towers had a four-day Autumn 


well-rotted farmyard manure is used, it 
should be applied at the rate of three 
bushels for each 100 square feet. 

On the side of popularizing the delphin- 
ium, S. G. Honeywell reports that the 
Horticultural Society of Delaware County, 
N. Y., has taken up the delphinium as a 
garden club project. It is hoped that in 
time the society's three-day annual show 
will develop into a yearly delphinium 
festival. 


while the Men’s Garden Club of Whitman 
staged an exhibit of outdoor chrysanthe- 
mums which was very remarkable consid- 
ering the time of year. 

Some of the chrysanthemums exhibited 
at the show came from distant places, 
among them a collection from Vincent De- 
Petris, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Yoder Bros., 
Barberton, Ohio; Charles H. Totty Co., 
Madison, N. J.; Baur & Steinkamp, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., and Mrs. John H. Sherwin, 
Keene, N. H. Other exhibits from a dis- 
tance included pot plants of the new 





Artistic arrangement of dried material by Will C. Curtis at the 
Autumn show in Boston. 


The interesting Chinese garden set up by Paul Frost at the Boston show. 
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Mr. L. G. Bruggemann reports on his 
struggle with pests on delphiniums, but 
still considers them sufficiently worth while 
to fight the cultural difficulties. 

Frank Reinelt and A. A. Samuelson 
make interesting contributions to the liter- 
ature of delphinium breeding. Mr. Reinelt 
is, at the moment, particularly interested 
in developing good pink strains. It is un- 
fortunate that the illustrations do not 
measure up to the standard set by the text. 


THE EAST 


chrysanthemum Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek 
from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, 
and a collection of new roses from Joseph 
H. Hill Company, Richmond, Ind. 

The orchids were staged with conspicu- 
ous skill, the largest exhibit being that of 
the L. Sherman Adams Company of 
Wellesley, which filled the stage and in- 
cluded several new varieties to which 
awards of merit or first-class certificates 
were given. Other outstanding orchid ex- 
hibits were made by Mr. Webster and by 
Butterworths, Inc., Framingham, Mass. 

Much attention was attracted by a large 
exhibit of Winter-flowering begonias 
staged by R. T. Paine, 2d, and by a patri- 
otic exhibit from Eleanor M. Yeager of 
Brookline. Among the other large exhibits 
was one showing evergreens and other 
berried plants from Cherry Hill Nurseries, 
West Newbury, one set up by the Garden- 
ers’ and Florists’ Club of Boston and one 
by Hoffman's Conservatory in Cambridge. 

A thoughtfully designed Chinese gar- 
den was set up by Paul Frost of Cambridge. 

A particularly noteworthy exhibit 
showing dried material and berried shrubs 
arranged in an exceptionally artistic man- 
ner was set up by Will C. Curtis (Garden- 
in-the-Woods), South Sudbury, Mass. An 
interesting soy bean exhibit was contrib- 
uted by the Garden Club of America and 
a comprehensive display was made by 
members of the Gourd Society of America. 

A large exhibit showing herbs and ways 
to use them was staged by Bay State Nurs- 
eries. F. I. Carter & Son of Tewksbury 
set up a house plant collection which ex- 
cited much interest. 

One whole room was given over to the 
Associated Flower Arrangers of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Arthur P. Teele director, for a 
large and varied exhibit showing flower 
arrangements in niches and Thanksgiving 
decorations on tables. This gold medal 
exhibit was original and educational. 

A very large exhibit of butterflies from 
all parts of the world was set up by A. J. 
Carpenter of Boston. This great collection 
of rare and beautiful specimens attractively 
displayed was crowded with visitors as long 
as the show lasted and made a deep im 
pression on all who saw it. 

This show was sponsored by the Massa 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and was 
held in the society's building known as 
Horticultural Hall. 
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Spirzea and Hayfever 


EAR EDITOR—This year a doctor 

acquaintance of mine said that his 
hayfever did not seem to bother him so 
much as usual but he noticed he was 
affected very early in the morning more 
than at any other time. He kept a record 
for two weeks, adding the information 
that each time after operating at a certain 
hospital he was bothered just as at home. 
An investigation failed to disclose ragweed 
in either case and the only common shrub- 
bery was a spirza. 

Chemical tests made at home and at the 
hospital indicated that in his case the 
spirza was bothering him more than any- 
thing else. Removal of the spirza from 
beneath his bedroom windows did away 
with much of his trouble. As far as he 
knows no mention of spirza in connection 
with hayfever had appeared in medical 
journals. Other people might or might not 
be affected by spirza but at least this may 
open the way for further investigations. 


—9J.H. Odell. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Pots for House Plants 


EAR EDITOR—On Page 397 of the 

November 1 issue of Horticulture 
there appears an article entitled ‘““Window 
Gardening Made Easier.”’ I wish to com- 
pliment the writer of this article for so well 
presenting a controversial subject. I was 
particularly pleased because there recently 
appeared in a trade paper an editorial that 
gave the impression that the clay flower pot 
was the best of all plant containers, the 
evidence being that of recent work done in 
England. The above-mentioned article is 
the answer and done very nicely and po- 
litely, and from a very discerning view- 
point. The climate in England is more 
humid than in this country. Non-porous 
containers would receive over attention in 
a humid climate while porous clay flower 
pots would receive under attention in this 
country. 

It is my contention that all plant con- 
tainers will grow equally good plants, but 
that each type must be subjected to special 
procedures for the maintenance of proper 
moisture and nutrient levels. I have faith 
that, in due time, the American people will 
prove to themselves which is the best type 
to use in their homes. The pages of Horti- 
culture will continue to give helpful ad- 
vice. A successful grower of house plants 
usually enlarges his or her interests in other 
horticultural adventures. 


—Linus H. Jones, 


Assistant Research Professor of Botany. 
Massachusetts State College. 
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Starving Out Crab Grass 


EAR EDITOR—I take exception to 

Mr. Arthur Herrington’s notes, in 
your September 15 issue, about the “‘guff’’ 
given out as to methods of getting rid of 
crab grass. 

Nearly two years ago I wrote you of 
the method we used and received your 
acknowledgement. Last year we conducted 
a ‘‘Better Lawns’ contest here through one 
of the local papers but owing to the war 
have had no publicity this year. However, 
more people are making good lawns by 
our method and we hope that eventually 
Memphis will be noted for them. 

Three years ago I could not see by mid- 
Summer that I had any Bermuda grass be- 
cause of crab grass. I covered it with a 
roll of roofing paper and in less than a week 
was ready to move the material to another 
section. The crab grass was dead. The 
Bermuda grass was bleached somewhat but 
in a few days was green again. I now have 
an almost perfect lawn, with heavy Ber- 
muda grass only. For two years if a stray 
intruder showed up I would pick it out, 
but there were very few—just enough to 
make it interesting. 

This year the Men’s Garden Club had 
some roll roofing paper which they rented 
for use to members and others wanting a 
good lawn. We already have reservations 
for the roofing paper next year and will 
buy more. 

This is the only sure way and an easy 
one to kill crab grass for we have tried 
various ways and I| wish to spread the glad 
tidings. Perhaps all perennial grasses will 
not be undamaged as is the Bermuda. It is 
worth finding out. 

—W. C. Paul, Secretary, 
Memphis Men’s Garden Club. 





Dr. Allen’s Appointment 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that 
Dr. R. C. Allen of Cornell 
University has been named as the 
new secretary of the American Rose 
Society, succeeding the late F. Marion 
Hatton. The appointment was made 
as of December 1. Dr. Allen, who is 
well and widely known because of 
his work at Cornell, is considered to 
be admirably fitted for his new posi- 
tion. Dr. J. Horace McFarland, who 
has been acting as secretary since Mr. 
Hatton's death, has finished work on 
the Rose Magazine due December 1 * 
and states that much of the work on 
the 1944 Rose Annual had been 
finished before Mr. Hatton passed 
away. 











Largest of the Acorns 


EAR EDITOR—The November 1 

Horticulture printed an article by 
Dorothy Biddle in which she asks the name 
of the largest acorns she ever had seen. 

Quercus macrocarpa (mossy cup oak) 
bears the largest acorns of all the oaks. The 
tree reaches a height of 160 feet with a 
trunk diameter of six or seven feet. The 
leaves are 10 to 12 inches in length and the 
acorn cup two inches broad. 

Professor C. S. Sargent in ‘““The Silva 
of North America,’’ describes this tree as 
one of the most valuable of timber trees 
and remarkable for its large acorns. 

The largest trees grow in rich bottom 
lands in the Ohio valley, and west to 
Texas. 

Quercus macrocarpa is generally free 
from insect pests and fungi and is propa- 
gated from acorns planted where the trees 
are to develop. 

—Ruth Price. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


Roving Gardener Criticized 


EAR EDITOR—The Roving Gar- 

dener, in the October 15 issue of 
Horticulture, had a patriotic opportunity 
to say something really worth while about 
the conservation of leaves, and—he muffed 
it. For instance, he might have quoted this 
from the 1938 Year Book of the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
Page 516: 

Leaves alone when dry, are about twice as 

rich per pound in plant food as barnyard ma- 
nure. Instead of burning or discarding these 
fertilizer materials it is advisable to gather them 
into some out-of-the-way place and make a 
compost pile. 
Then he might have given some definite 
directions as to composting them, informa- 
tion so important these days to the making 
of a better and more productive garden. 

For five years I have been gathering 
leaves in the Fall, composting them and 
using the resultant rich plant food for my 
vegetables and flowers. In this short time 
the original soil —- stiff clay —— has been 
turned into a fine and friable soil. 

—P. T. Watson. 
Brookfield, IIl. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The Roving Gardener 
expressed his agreement with Mr. Watson by 
saying that: ‘I am trying to accept fallen leaves 
as nature’s bounty, which my duty to plants 
and posterity enjoins me not to waste.”’ As for 
definite instructions, he suggested re-reading the 
summary of leaf-handling technique published 
in Horticulture, September 1, 1943. Further 
ideas along this line are to be found on the 
‘Gardening Digest’’ page of the issue for No- 
vember 1. 

The outcome of this year’s struggle with the 
leaves was that after all of the various ways of 
using them had been tried, there were none left 
to burn. 
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Controlling Rose Diseases 


R. L. M. MASSEY of Cornell Uni- 

versity has reported to the New Eng- 
land Rose Society that sulfur continues to 
be the most generally satisfactory material 
for disease-control on roses in spite of its 
faults, chief of which is its burning during 
periods of high temperature. Wettable sul- 
fur should be used for spraying, rather 
than a soluble sulfur, because of greater 
safety; and a finely ground sulfur of at 
least 325-mesh fineness for a dust. 

The addition of Fermate at the rate of 
one-half to one and one-half pounds per 
100 gallons may be made to the sulfur used 
at the rate of four to five pounds per 100 
gallons as a trial combination spray. Asa 
dust, Dr. Massey suggests trying a mixture 
of seven and one-half per cent Fermate in 
pyrophyllite, talc or other inert material, 
or it can be mixed with sulfur dust in about 
the same proportions. Arsenate of lead or 
other materials can be added. Fermate has 
given enough promise in experiments to 
warrant a trial by the gardener with a flair 
for experimenting. 


No Fruit the First Year 


O YOU know, asks W. H. Thies in 

Fruit Notes, that the term, ‘‘ready to 
bear’ fruit trees is a misnomer? Professor 
Thies says that any experienced fruit 
grower knows that it takes considerable 
time for a fruit tree to become established 
and that any fruit borne the first or second 
year after planting is likely to be borne at 
the expense of vegetative growth. The 
apple or two borne the first season is less 
significant than the bushel or two which 
it may bear at eight years of age. 


Heaving Injures Evergreens 


H. TRYON reports in the Journal 

. of Forestry that stem girdling of very 
young plants of firs, spruces and other 
evergreens has been observed for the past 
several years in forest tree nurseries in the 
state of Washington. This type of injury 
usually occurs in the Fall after the plants 
have become hardened and during periods 
of alternating freezing and thawing of the 
soil, but may also occur in the Spring 
before the plants end their dormancy. 

In the heaving process the uplifted soil, 
which is tight, around the base of the stem, 
may slide the outer bark or all of the bark 
and cambial tissue up the stem. The bark 
above the girdled area may remain folded 
or may split on one side and hang loosely 
from its place of attachment. 

All specimens showed a swelling of the 
stem immediately above the girdle due to 
an accumulation of food at that point, as 
well as increase in the size of the rest of the 
stem above the girdle due to some con- 


tinued growth. No apparent increase in 
size of the stem or roots resulted below the 
girdled area. Seedlings girdled in this 
manner usually die during the following 
growing season. 


Soy Bean Cookbook 


HE Bureau of Human Nutrition and 

Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has issued a 
pamphlet of soy bean recipes entitled 
“Cooking With Soya Flour and Grits.”’ 
In the preface, the authors point out that 
soya flour is intended to step up nourish- 
ment and lacks the necessary starch and 
gluten to take the place of wheat flour for 
most uses. Soya flour and grits fairly drink 
up moisture and require considerable liquid 
in almost every recipe. Soya flour may 
pack down in the package and must be 
stirred up before measuring. Also, season- 
ings should be generous. Foods containing 
soya flour will brown quickly. Storage 
should be cool and dry. 


Coal Ashes in Gardens 


ARDENERS who have struggled 

with heavy soils which become hard 
when dry and exceedingly sticky when wet 
will find that the soil will “‘work’’ much 
easier if hard coal ashes are mixed in well 
before planting time. The beneficial effects 
of ashes have been recognized by many gar- 
deners for some time, but tests with toma- 
toes in the greenhouse at the experiment 
station at Geneva, N. Y., illustrate the 
point rather strikingly. 

Two soils commonly planted to toma- 
toes were used in the test. One was On- 
tario loam, a moderately heavy, nearly 
neutral soil from a field near Geneva. The 
other was Fulton silty clay from a field 
near Fredonia in Chautauqua County, an 
extremely acid soil that was very sticky 
when wet and very hard when dry. Hard 
coal ashes were applied in different amounts 
to each of the soils, both alone and in com- 
bination with hydrated lime. Six-weeks’- 
old tomato plants were transplanted to 
each soil two weeks after the treatments. 

It soon became apparent that the coal 
ashes had a very beneficial effect on each 
soil. The best growth was obtained from 
the application of hard coal ashes and hy- 
drated lime together, the coal ashes alone 
being second best. Hydrated lime alone ran 
a poor third, while the untreated soils gave 
the poorest results. 

Apparently, the principal cause of poor 
gowth of tomatoes in the Fulton soil was 
lack of aération. The application of ashes 
and lime corrected the acidity of the soil, 
lightened it, improved the aération, and in 
general made the soil more congenial for 
the rapid growth of tomatoes. 
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California Fights Snails 


ARLE T. GAMMON of the Cali- 

fornia department of agriculture has 
reported on organized efforts to rid that 
state of snails imported years ago from 
other parts of the world, chiefly Europe. 
Flame guns, hand picking, sterilizing ditch 
banks with chemicals, poison baits and 
flooding with aqua ammonia have all been 
tried with considerable success. 

The standard bait is still bran and 
commercial calcium arsenate at sixteen to 
one by weight. Timeliness of application 
is very important for good kills. Optimum 
results are obtained following rain or irri- 
gation and with weather not too cool. Wet 
fogs likewise induce considerable snail 
activity with consequent high kills. Pre- 
wetting of yards will increase activity and 
is sometimes desirable to get a high kill 
immediately. 


Keeping Onion Seeds 


OME experts advise home owners to 
store seeds in ventilated packages while 
others say that the seeds should pass the 
Winter in tightly sealed containers. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the 
following report by Amy Myers in The 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales: 
If good quality onion seed has to be kept 
from one season to the next, it makes little 
difference whether it is stored in open or air- 
tight containers, either under “‘natural’’ or re- 
frigerated conditions. A high percentage of 
germination will be maintained for about one 
year. After that time, however, deterioration 
begins, and not only is the germinating capacity 
affected, but also the germinating energy. 


Post-War Freezing Units 


OOKING forward to the post-war 
popularity of home food storage by 
freezing, Wayne Carver predicts in Refrig- 
erating Engineering that mechanical home 
refrigerator units with built-in zero com- 
partments will probably not be manufac- 
tured in great numbers. Most manufac- 
turers seem agreed, he says, that it will be 
possible to furnish both a domestic refrig- 
erator of conventional size and a five- or 
six-cubic-foot home storage unit designed 
for zero temperatures for about the same 
price as would have to be obtained for the 
combination unit. There are also engineer- 
ing reasons for this prediction. 

Mr. Carver also points out that the 
frozen food locker industry has discovered 
that the most generally acceptable locker 
space, for one family using one locker, is 
six cubic feet. Taking this experience as an 
example, it should be made clear that the 
ideal is turn-over of foods, not a cold 
storage contest to determine how long cer- 
tain foods will keep. 
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Handsome Wild Indigos 


OR some years I have been working 

on a collection of wild indigo. I sup- 
pose it is because they are sometimes diffi- 
cult and always slow to become established 
that these lovely natives of the eastern 
states are so little appreciated, for they are 
valuable and durable perennials requiring 
no care once they are settled. Most of the 
species in ‘‘Hortus’’ can be had from dealers 
in rare and native plants, although Baptisia 
alba was not forthcoming when ordered, 
and I have never seen B. perfoliata offered. 
Those that I have been able to find and 
bring to bloom have been delightful. 

B. australis is the first to bloom. With 
me it comes along with Delta irises and 
lemon day lilies and larkspur the last week 
in April or early in May. In the North, it 
blooms from late May into June. The 
flowers are sometimes a pale, dull blue, but 
in good form they are a deep, intense violet 
on long apple-green raceraes. This tall and 
lupine-like perennial, to about four feet, 
is the best known of the wild indigos, but 
it is met more frequently in books than 
in gardens. 

B. bracteata blooms next, with me in 
early May; in the North in May and June. 
This is a slow-growing species of rock 
garden proportions. The height is given as 
18 to 24 inches, but with me it is not more 
than a foot tall. It did not bloom until it 
had been in the garden for three years, but 
the beautiful ivory flowers were worth 
waiting for. 

B. leucantha, like B. australis, is a tall 
spreading perennial growing to four feet 
tall. It blooms here in late May or early 
June, and in the North it blooms in July. 
The small flowers are a pure dazzling 
white, the clover-like leaves are pale green, 
and the stalks are silver colored. 

The yellow-flowered B. tinctoria blooms 
in August. Every time I see it flowering in 
the mountains I bring plants home to try, 
but I have never succeeded with the col- 
lected plants nor with plants from nur- 
series. This is not as beautiful as the other 
species, but it is none the less valuable for 
Summer bloom. Perhaps it should be 
grown from seed. 

I once planted seed of another low- 
growing, yellow-flowered species, B. vil- 
losa. This is described as very showy, and 
I was disappointed not to get any plants 
from my sowing, especially as it is a south- 
ern species, growing in the sand hills of 
North and South Carolina. 

The wild indigos, according to ‘‘Hor- 
tus,’ are all dry soil plants. Moisture is 
recommended for B. leucantha, but it does 
well for me in a very dry border. On the 
other hand B. australis is satisfactory in 
heavy, damp clay. B. tinctoria and B. vil- 
losa need an acid soil. All of the species 
prefer an open, sunny situation. All grow 
in ordinary soil and, so far as I know, they 
have no pests or diseases. 


—Elizabeth Lawrence. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Azaleas — Rhododendrons — Lilacs — Dogwoods — Laurel — Yews 
Choice Trees — Shrubs — Perennials — Roses 


(Dug to Order) 


Quality plants grown in a modern 200-acre nursery only a few miles from Boston. Prompt 
Delivery and Planting Service. Catalogue and Lilac Booklet sent on request. 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC., Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. Tel: Wellesley 3431 











IT PAYS TO FEED 
THE WILD BIRDS 


Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


The Clymer 
Bird Feeding 
Station 


These stations contain suet and a spe- 
cial mixture of wild seeds and grains 
required for the diet of wild birds. 


Easily suspended from any branch of 
the tree. 
Complete $1.35 Postpaid 


Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


17 South Market Street, Boston 
Tel. CAPitol 7476-7477 


Branch Office and Nursery: 
Weymouth, at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 














Shrubs 


Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


Choice Evergreens 


Route 128 














Favorite Garden Irises 


HE New England Iris Society has pre- 
pared a symposium of the members’ 
favorite irises as grown in New England 


gardens. It is as follows: 
White: Matterhorn, White Goddess, Mary 
Nicholls. 


Cream: Old Parchment, 
Caroline Burr. 


Golden Treasure, 


Light Blue: Great Lakes, Gloriole, Shining 
Waters. 

Medium Blue: Missouri, Sierra Blue, West 
Point. 


Violet: Deep Velvet, Amigo, Sable. 

Purple: Lord Dongan, Storm King, The 
Bishop. 

Blue Blend: Sorrento, Frances Douglass. 

Red: Christabel, Red Douglas, Red Gleam, Red 
Bonnet. 

Brown: Louvois, Brown Bonnet. 

Pink and Pink Blend: Lancaster, China Maid, 
Melitza, Daybreak. 
Deep Pink and Rose: 

House, Aubanel. 
Mauve: Ormohr, Ozone, Violet Symphony. 
Yellow Self: Golden Majesty, Spun Gold, Fair 

Elaine. 

Yellow Blend: Prairie Sunset, Jean Cayeaux, 

Stardom. 

Yellow bicolor: City of Lincoln, 

Adams, Mary Vernon. 

Ameena: Wabash, Shah Jehan. 
Plicata: Los Angeles, Ruth Pollock, Florentine. 


Rosy Wings, Light 


Frank 
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CEDAR FENCES 
Durable and good looking. Types for every pur- 
pose, including picket, screen, hurdle, dog, post 
and rail, etc. 


SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Practical, attractive, and inexpensive small 
buildings for tool and garden houses, playhouses, 
guests houses, camps, etc. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Comfortable and unusual porch and lawn furni- 
ture that can be used in the recreation room in 
winter. Write for information or visit our shop. 


Tel.—_WALpole 70 








Woooworkers® 
743 East Sr. Waceore, Masa - 















S- Trees give so much—and ask 
so little. That “little” is simply 
understanding care ... the sort 
of complete service rendered 
by this organization for nearly 
a half-century. 

46th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 


THE FROM and HIGGINS CO, 


TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 





Cavity Repair 











Saving the Redwoods 


HE giant redwood shown on the cover 

is the only big tree thus far cut in the 
High Rock area (still privately owned) 
along the Avenue of the Giants, in Cali- 
fornia. It was considered a dangerous 
“‘leaner’’ and judged necessary to be felled. 
A count of its annual growth rings showed 
its age to be more than 2200 years. (Stand- 
ing to the left, Newton B. Drury, director, 
National Park Service; to the right, E. P. 
French, superintendent, California State 
Parks, Northwest District. ) 

The projects of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, interested in saving these trees, 
constitute a progressive program, in which 
the first important steps have been taken. 
The League’s address is Berkeley, Calif. 

















INSECT PESTS ON HOUSE PLANTS— 


The kinds to look for and the way to 
get rid of them when they are found 


FTEN I hear it said that there are 
C) ten bugs for every plant, and the 

more I work with house plants the 
more | think that this is true. First let 
us consider the source of possible insect 
infestations, then we may be able to under- 
stand better the means of control. They 
may come in on new plants or plants 
brought in from out-of-doors. Some in- 
sects that have flying stages may come in 





An adult mealy bug, greatly 
enlarged. 


through open windows or doorways. With 
aphids (plant lice) this flying stage is pro- 
duced when conditions become adverse, 
usually in the Fall of the year. Insects may, 
and this source is often overlooked, come 
in on cut flowers. 

There are several general control meas- 
ures applicable to most house-plant insects. 
Examine carefully all new plants coming 
into the home and quarantine them until 
it is certain that they are free of insects. A 
plant that shows signs of infestation should 
be separated and kept apart from healthy 
plants until it has been cleaned of all 
insects. Cut flowers should never be placed 
in close proximity to house plants or to 
the window garden. 

Washing with a jet of water at regular 





Mealy bug colonies 
(white masses). 


intervals is an excellent method of con- 
trolling most of the common insects. Even 
in cases when there are flying adults present 
around the plants, regular and thorough 
washing will remove the eggs and younger 
stages of the insects so that eventually, 
when the adult insects die, there will be no 
young to take their place. Not all plants 
may be washed with water under pressure, 
however; hence, some will present special 
problems. 

The aphid, one of the commonest of all 
insects, is likewise one of the easiest to con- 
trol. Aphids are capable of multiplying 
very rapidly and will do much damage if 
left alone. Washing plants regularly is use- 
ful, and so is any good contact insecticide. 
It is not always possible to spray plants in 
the home, but it is possible to use a contact 
insecticide mixed according to directions 
and used as a dip. 

Scale insects and mealy bugs are among 
the most difficult to control. As a rule 
these insects spread by contact, so isolation 
is a prime factor in their control and pre- 
vention. On certain plants, such as the 
African violet, it is almost impossible to 
clean up a severe infestation of mealy bugs, 
but with other plants it is not a difficult 
matter. Regular washing is useful in cut- 
ting down a mealy bug population on a 





Shield type of scale on a palm 
leaf, greatly enlarged. 


plant. Judicious pruning is helpful, for 
the pests tend to congregate in certain areas 
that may be pruned off with not too much 
damage to the plant. Volck is an excellent 
material to be used as a dip for killing 
mealy bugs but must be used according 
to directions. More than one dipping is 
necessary before complete control can be 
accomplished. 

A mealy bug when mature lays hundreds 
of eggs that are enclosed in a cottony 
material. Any control measure which pre- 
vents the insects from maturing to the egg- 
laying stage will be helpful in controlling 
the infestation, whether that control meas- 
ure consists in carefully picking them off, 
washing them off, or killing the half- 
grown adults with a spray or dip. 

The scale insects troublesome on various 
ferns and foliage plants are somewhat more 
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Browallia leaf, showing injury 
from thrips. 


difficult to control. They are not very easily 
washed off, so the use of soapsuds is help- 
ful. Fortunately, many of the plants at- 
tacked by shield and soft scales are adapted 
to washing because of their thick, tough 
leaves. Pruning may be helpful, especially 
in the case of plants like the prayer plant, 
which dies down naturally in the Winter. 
Just before the plant dies down the top 
may be cut off, to be replaced eventually 
by a new top that is insect-free. 

Among the smaller insects that attack 
house plants and give a great deal of 
trouble at times are thrips, mites, and white 
fly. This thrips is the same or a close rela- 
tive of the one attacking gladioli and its 
damage may be very serious to some plants. 
The thrips is a tiny insect, seldom measur- 
ing more than one-sixteenth of an inch 
in length and white to brown or black 
depending upon the stage of its growth. 
Since all stages of the insects are present on 
the plant at one time, the number of adults 
may not be large. This insect multiplies 
much more rapidly with each ten degrees 
difference in temperature so one aid in its 
control is to move the plant to a cooler 
temperature at least until the insects are 
eliminated. 

Thrips feed by scraping the epidermis 
of the leaf and sucking out juices from the 
cells beneath. Their activities are usually 
on the under side of the leaf but not 
always. Affected portions of the leaf turn 
grayish or silvery while black specks of 
excrement from the insects further discolor 
infested areas. On gloxinias thrips damage 
is characterized by a rusty appearance of 
the leaves. Contact insecticides used as a 
spray or dip have helped in controlling 
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this insect, but a better control measure 
has been the spraying of plants with a so- 
called bait spray composed of one-half tea- 
spoonful of tartar emetic, two teaspoonfuls 
of brown sugar, and one quart of water. 

Various mites that give trouble on 
house plants are sometimes so small that 
they cannot be seen by the naked eye. 
Their damage is rather easily discernible, 
however, so that as soon as symptoms be- 
come apparent it is possible to isolate plants 
or destroy them. Unfortunately, few if 
any measures have been developed that 
will control mites under home conditions. 
Commercially, they may be controlled by 
fumigants, but under home conditions the 
best plan is to prevent their spread from 
infested to healthy plants. This spread is 
accomplished by handling or by contact of 
the two plants. Fortunately, mites do not 
trouble many house plants. They prefer 
the African violet, cyclamen, geraniums, 
and some of the begonias. The signs of 
their presence are usually curled leaves, ex- 
treme hairiness on the younger leaves of 
the African violet and deformed younger 
leaves and shoots on the begonia and 
geranium. 

The red spider mite attacks a great 
number of plants but is more easily con- 
trolled. Red spiders thrive in a warm, dry 
situation, so the use of water is the most 
effective control measure. For those plants 
which may be so treated, immersion of the 
tops in water for one to two days will 
often give complete control. Syringing 
with a jet of water helps in ridding the 
plants of both eggs and adults. 

The white fly is a small white-winged 
insect about one-sixteenth inch long that 
feeds on the under side of the leaf. The 
younger stages, which are wingless and 
greenish white, may be found under the 
leaf along with numerous small black 
bodies, which are actually parasitized 
young. A tiny insect, even smaller than 
the white fly, punctures and inserts its egg 
in the bodies of the white fly young, which 
in turn become blackened and die. 

White flies are troublesome on fuchsias, 
geraniums, begonias, and a number of 
other house plants. Since their bodies are 
covered with a waxy substance, it is rather 
difficult to control them by spraying. One 
of the most practical methods of killing 
white flies in the home is washing the 
plants weekly with soapsuds, which should 
be washed off with clear water after dry- 
ing on the plant. A dip of “‘volck’’ is also 
helpful in killing the young. Nicotine sul- 
fate at the rate of one tablespoonful per 
gallon of warm soapsuds used as a dip will 
give good control if used at weekly inter- 
vals for four or five weeks. 

Any single control measure for house- 
plant insects, if used only one time, will 
seldom give complete control. The repeti- 
tion of control measures for several weeks 
is necessary to kill all stages of an insect and 
to prevent reinfestation. 

—W. D. Holley. 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 


November 15, 1943 





(French Endive) 
Grow your own Chicory indoors. We grew in our Nursery last Summer the finest crop 
of 20,000 roots which are now ready for forcing in your cellar or any dark, warm place. 
Witloof Chicory is easy to force. You will find it a delicious, full-of-vitamin, green food 
for winter. 
$2.25 per dozen $3.75 for 25 $6.50 for 50 $12.00 for 100 
Cultural instructions included free with each order. Sent Postpaid or Express Prepaid 
East of the Mississippi for cash with order. 
Catalog sent free upon request within thousand mile limit; 25 cents elsewhere. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen: Roses, Perennials, Fruit Trees and Shrubs 
522 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 








CHRISTMAS GREENS 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. An ideal 
Christmas remembrance. A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length, 15 sprays 
$1.25, 25 sprays $1.50 or 35 sprays $1.85 postpaid in New England. Outside of New 
England add 25 cents for packing and postage. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 








WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
L E Cc T U a e “NATIVE BUSH FLOWERS of AUSTRALIA” 
An isolated and unusual group. 
“Herbs — Their Usefulness and Beauty” Outstanding plants of my homeland. 
Also eight other Australian lectures, including 
PORTIA M. OBERLY _ “The Australian Blackfellow,” a 
2126 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. his history, beliefs and characteristics. 
GLADYS STENING 
Reasonable Rates 147 W. 57th St., N.Y. City Phone Circle 7-0817 
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Delicious Sensei r cy 

More food value than spinach— ’ 

better flavor—easier to grow— a ig i 4 

produces more, and all summer—/ aT 

stands hot weather 
“Cut-and-Come-Again” 
All Summer 
HERE’ S the tasty new Vegetable from China you’ll Plants 174 ft. wide 
want in your Victory Garden! Easy to grow, bears goklt 4 Min, 

longer, produces more meals per plant, has more food © 
value than spinach—twice as much protein, more car- 
bohydrates, ten times the minerals, 60% more vitamin 
A, and practically no acid—does not ‘set teeth on edge’ 
as spinach often does. 
Tampaia (pronounced tam-pal-a) shoots and leaves keep coming; ont IN SKILig, 
has smooth, tender, rich green plantsgrow!lft.tall,i eft. across. 


leaves, cooks in 4 minutes, does ampala stems, too, are tender 
not boil away, holds its appetiz- anddelicious. Remove leaves and 
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ing color. Cooling and refresh- serve like asparagus--two vege- by, < 
ing in hot weather menus. tables in one! Entirely new and ‘Tu BACON FR 
Areal “‘cut-and-come-again”— different--a Burpee discovery-- NE TIPS ;, 
vigorous grower; ready to cut only Burpee hasseeds of T oot 5 Ke 


six weeks after planting. New this year. 

SPECIAL—send name and address - 
BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG yet this month, enclose stamp for 

FREE Describes the best postage,and we'll mail you a 15c-pkt. “spanaGvs 
vegetables to make your of Burpee’s Tampala Seeds FREE, 

Victory Garden produce the 


most food; flowerstomake J WW, Atlee Burpee Co. 


it colorful. Leading Amer- 














ican Seed Catalog. Send 260 Burpee Building 
postcard or coupon, now. Philadeiphia32,Pa. or Clinton,lowa 
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Send Sunpas's Tampala Seeds, 15c-packe’ Cut Out and i 

FREE. Enclosed is stamp for péstage Mall Today i 
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Special Offers for Christmas Giving 
X-2 1 Plant—Mary Margaret McBride, $750 
Plant—Katherine T. Marshall, new 1944 





GIVE MODERN ROSE PLANTS 


s 





with the:J. & P. 
GIFT CERTIFICATE, 
PLASTIC BOX and TOKEN ROSE 


Jf, VERBLOOMING. patented, J. & P. Modern Rose plants 
are ideal for Christmas giving. Year after year your friends 
continue to enjoy your gift as the Roses bloom. The unique 
crystal-clear plastic Gift Box, 6% in. long, and the perfect 
Calart handmade Rose make a fine impression. ; 

The Gift Certificate enclosed with the Rose lists your 
friend’s name, the plants to be sent next spring direct from 
the Rose Capital of America, and your name inscribed as 
sender. Before December 15, we mail these festive packages 
to the names and addresses you supply; OR Boxes and 
Certificates may be sent to you for presentation. 

Choose any of the Modern Rose gifts at left, and order by 
number. Or simply indicate amount ($1.50 or more) for each 
name you send us, and they can select their own Roses from 
the complete catalog of J. & P. Modern Roses and other plants 

















1943 All-America Rose, coral-pink 
(pat. 537) 
1 
X-3 All-America winner, named for wife of Gen. 
Marshall, glowing pink Hybrid Tea (pat. 607) 


$ 
2 we shall then send to them. 
Ps beep eek ee SS 







































é pee tees eess esses esses ' é 1 
X-3? ’ Smee pe bree me | Eclipse, Dicksons Red (pink, $3 1 Jackson & Perkins Co., 613 Rose Lane, Wewark, N. Ye—-Rose Capital of America y 
Pore Me BOG, Bee FRCS ve He cc rvecréveceeosceceece's ‘ 
i GIFTS FOR 
X-33 3 Riants Countess Vandal, Eclipse, Signora, Gloaming, ee Send Gestiees Sone GiftNo. § 
Dicksons Red (pink, yellow, mandarin, salmon, red, all Ww. pl “eee. eae (orAmount) ! 
I ace BT AE ile ois ab eed <a Wedals b-Tawk Ses : Enclosed is $....... a 
i ee ee, ee ee ee ' 
Order Early This Year : ia Mint GUM Danes v0 EE, Re : : 
: : Gift No. i 
CG CSRs TS AS =F Siren Betine Bee. Tiraime. .. sg MO oe eke veces eased (orAmount) § 
1944 Parade of Here is a happy answer to the ' — to : 
Modern Roses, need for doing your Christmas ’ = . OS EE ER, Peres : 
Perennials and Shopping early! Important— 8 Actual Plants sent by + 
Fruits, in natu- be sure to give name and ad- i J.P. at planting time | _ Gift No. ; 
ral color. Write dress of EACH person for whom a Send me Modern |Name..--- +--+ seer eee c cee eee ee eeeee (or Amount) : 
today. you order—and sign your own. 4 CJ Rose, Perennial, H 
nee a ee eee ' 
Jackson & Perkins Co. [fr My . 
WORLD'S LARGEST ROSE GROWERS SE eT ee ee ee ee ak ha 4 






A PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


You make no mistake when you choose Horti- 
culture, the only gardening magazine published 
twice a month. 








Fertilizing Fruit Trees 


T HAS been found that on good orchard 

soil, apple trees in good vigor, especially 
if fertilized with nitrogen the preceding 
several years, will not suffer seriously if 
nitrogen is omitted fora year. Under clean 
cultivation a good soil will carry apple 
trees for a number of years in an emergency. 

As a nitrogen-conserving measure it has 
been found that plowing, or better yet, 
disking up a sod without total destruction 
of the growth will release nitrogen for 
carrying the trees. The growth of legumes 
in the orchard also greatly helps in nitrogen 
conservation, especially in short rotations. 
In a well-mulched orchard of McIntosh on 
a light and not too productive soil, hay and 
straw mulch have maintained high produc- 
tion for five or six years without the addi- 


You can give effective, timely help to gardening 
friends on their home-grown food and flower 
problems with a Christmas Gift Subscription to 
Horticulture. 

Packed with authoritative up-to-the-minute 
information Horticulture is an inexpensive gift 
your friends will cherish in these war days. A 
year ’round reminder of you. 


Send In Your Gift Subscriptions Today 


HORTICULTURE 
300 MassacHusetts AVENUE, Boston 15, Mass. 
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The common forms of commercial ni- 

Gis aod ie 0 os ae EW acy 9 Wkdineia ns ake eas we eee oeeNee trogen have been found to be practically 
Pe Pee, ee ee re interchangeable, while organic nitrogen 
eae? Gltp as te has proved effective if well incorporated 

ES Le ee A as SAkAene tee ae with the soil, although some forms may be 
IN 5c Mie eel wade kewwed tees tebe ktonnnedas disappointing if applied only on the sur- 
ee face. A single application of nitrogen 
eae rake eo. ya eee ae ae es AE made in early Spring has been found as 
SUE isthe dadecoas wens svete hectic: I Ss es cde Sache abel effective as splitting the amount and more 

; ; effective than when applied later in the 
Signature ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee season. Concentration of the fertilizer 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER IN U. S. AND CANADA 
One subscription $1.50 a year, each additional subscription $1.00 Foreign $2.50 a year 


Shall we mail Gift Cards? Yes [] No [] 


material in a ring near the drip of the outer 
branches may conserve fertilizer as com- 
pared with a wider broadcast application. 
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BLUE POLYANTHUS “OZON” 


Large flowers of good blue, with golden >> on 
long stems. Flowering plants, Feb. or 

1944 delivery, 60c each, 3 for $1.50, he, 
Or will ship now, guaranteed blue. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 











Largest, most ¢ PAC 
beautiful, exquisite- 35 KET 


vai waved, ‘crinkled. 





Philadeiphia $2, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 





1001 Garden Questions 


ANSWERED 
by 


Alfred C. 
Hottes 





An amazing collection of useful informa- 
tion for the amateur gardener wishing to 
plan and plant his home garden. 
Splendidly illustrated and indexed. 
388 Pages 214 Illustrations 
$2.50 Postpaid in U. S. 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 








HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete — practical — low-priced 





Written by an outstanding American 
authority, this book goes back to the lore 
and use by the ancients. Includes lists of 
herbs for modern gardens and designs of 
early gardens. New material on medicinal 
herbs. A chapter on old recipes and cook- 
ing with herbs. On the practical side it is 
the most complete and useful herb book 
yet published. 


For Your Christmas Gift List 
198 pages, 36 illustrations 
$ 9-50 postpaid in U.S. 


HORTICULTURE 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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The Sequoia Potato 


HE Sequoia potato showed remarkable 

resistance to leafhopper damage in an 
experiment conducted the past season at the 
Mount Carmel farm of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Station at New Haven. The 
vines were still green after the first frost, 
whereas those of Green Mountain, even 
when sprayed, died in August. The other 
varieties used in the experiment—Mohawk 
and Sebago—died before September 1. 

The six weeks’ additional growth put in 
by Sequoia showed up in a high yield. Un- 
sprayed, it produced approximately twelve 
and one-half bushels for every bushel 
planted; that is, at the rate of 250 bushels 
per acre. The other unsprayed varieties 
yielded only five to one. 

The leafhopper is the most destructive 
pest of late potatoes in Connecticut and 
appears every season. A small, pale green 
insect, it migrates to potatoes from other 
plants in early July. In sucking juices out 
of the foliage, it is believed to inject a fluid 
that causes tip-burn, particularly on new 
leaves. In two or three weeks the potato 
foliage begins to turn brown. For some 
unexplained reason, the Sequoia variety is 
immune to damage by the leafhopper, 
although the insect may be found on its 
foliage. 

So far as the home gardener is concerned, 
the resistance of the Sequoia potato to leaf- 
hopper is just one more ‘‘armchair con- 
trol’’ of a serious pest. Experience has 
shown him this season that getting Irish 
Cobblers into the ground by early April 
resulted in a good early crop. Next year 
amateurs may like to try Sequoia for a late 
crop. All it should require for a reason- 
ably satisfactory yield is a little dusting 
for leaf-eating insects. 


May Be Good or Bad 


HE musk mallow (Malva moschata) 
which escaped from gardens to road- 
sides and meadows, is a weed detested by 
farmers because cattle, disliking its odor 
and tough woody stems, leave it to scatter 
seeds and greatly multiply its kind. In the 
perennial border, where it belongs, it is a 
thing of beauty and a joy to the gardener. 
The plant grows from one to two feet 
high. A profuse bloomer, its masses of 
rose-pink flowers—often individually two 
inches across—are handsome and showy 
from July to September. Unless one cuts 
away the tops when it has flowered, the 
seeds scatter and you have Malva moschata 
all over the place. It is much better and 
easier to prevent seeding than to pull out 
quantities of unwanted plants which have 
a vigorous and deep penetrating tap root. 
The white form of M. moschata is very 
effective in contrast with blue flowers. 
Plant it near Anchusa azurea Dropmore, 
which blooms during the first part of its 
flowering season, and then follow the 
anchusa with blue bachelor’s buttons. 


—Eleanor St. George. 
Quechee, Vt. 
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2. Help Your Dealer! 3. Help Your Garden! 


@ Transportation problems, labor shortage 

. none of these will prevent you from giv- 
ing your garden a square meal if you order 
early and have VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN 
FERTILIZER on hand. 


Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer pro- 
duces amazing results because it supplies 
all the food elements vegetables need from 
soil. It helps them grow bigger, gives more 
nutritional value, too. Odorless and eco- 
nomical. Comes in packages of 100, 50, 25 
10 and 5 Ibs. 


IGOR VICTORY GARDEN 
FERTILIZER 
FOR FOOD PRODUCTION ONLY 


@ Available at your dealer’s—VIGORO, a product of 
Swift & Company—for lawns and flowers. Order now! 








WINTER FLOWERS 


Are easy from our bulbs. Try 
. the favorite potting bulb. 50c ea., 3 
for $1.25. 


Most gorgeous are our Select Strains, the 
world’s best Amaryllis. 75c ea., 3 for $2.00. 
Jumbo bulbs $1.50 and $2.50 ea. 

The Orchid Amaryllis, ayeeeved, Serene, 
vivid red. Jumbo bulbs 75c. Large 50 

Tropical Spider Lily, huge, white, spidery 
flowers. 50c. 

Veltheimia, lovely for foliage alone, red flow- 
ers. 50c and 75c. 

Freesias, assorted colors. Colorful, fragrant. 
40 for $1.00. 

Yellow Callas and Spotted Leaf Callas, 15c to 


Cc ea. 

Pink Callas, 50c and 75c ea. Black Throated 
Calla, $1.00 ea. 

Ranunculus. Large, very double flowers, as- 
sorted colors. For pots, Jumbo size, 15c ea., 6 for 
50c. Top size, 10c ea., 80c doz. Ranunculus and 
Anemones No. 1, 60c doz. For outside plantin 
in earliest Spring (supply limited, order now 
Ranunculus and Anemones No. 3, $1.25 per 100; 
No. 2, 40c doz., $2.50 per 100. 

Orders $1.00 or more, postpaid. Under $1.00 
add 10c for tage, etc. 

a ee. Fall ag 2 available now. 
Spring Catalog in January. List hundreds of 
standard as well as rare and unusual bulbs in- 
os Orchids, Gloriosas, Clivias, Hamanthus 
and Amaryllis. Complete culture advice for all 
bulbs, discussions of soils, fertilizing, potting 
directions and a special article on How to Grow 
Amaryllis are included. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. H, La Verne, Calif. 











Burpee's Fei 
ETABLE 


All 5 10c-Packets for price 

. of one, to get acquainted. 

i v & For your Victory Garden, 
nostpaid--send dime today. 

ef As eat Lettuce--Grand Rapids. 

‘ae. Crisp, tender and delicious. 

“S 4 Tomato--Marglobe. Large, round,smooth, 

+e yt rich red. Solid, meaty, of finest flavor. 

ww Beet--Crosby’ sEgy ptian. Veryearly,top- 

shaped, dark red, fine-grained, sweet. 

Radish--Scarlet Globe. White flesh, 
A. crisp asice, juicy and delicious, 
) Bs arrot--Chantenay. Smooth 


PERE cas Send Gotaloy FREE. be j 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. ii 


ja 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


























' 
1 Uf west of Ohio, write to Clinton) l 
1 L) Enclosed is 10c, Send 5 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds. 5 
' i 
a ee See ee 
. t 
; pO ee . . 
L (_] Send Burpee’s Seed Cc atalog F RE E. i 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 

The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 

These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new up-to-date edition of 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 
Price 25 cents 


Bulletin may be obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


























RAINBOW FLAME 


Gives Added Enjoyment to 
Your Fireplace 


Produces a myriad of fascinat- 
ing colors remaining effective as 
long as fire burns. 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
2 sizes 60c and $1.00 


Add 10 cents for postage and packing. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


Should my night-blooming cereus be fre- 
quently repotted? 

If the plant is well established in a pot 
containing soil made up of approximately 
one-half good garden loam, a quarter peat 
moss or compost and a quarter sand, it 
should not be repotted any oftener than its 
roots exhaust the pot in which it is 
growing. 

* * * x 

Why have I had so little success with 
chemical preparations recommended for start- 
ing roots on cuttings? 

The right kind of cuttings, taken at the 
right time of year and handled under the 
best conditions, often root better after 
technically exact treatment with auxin or 
hormones. However, chemical prepara- 
tions will not overcome bad practice in 
other directions. Used wrongly, they have 
been known to be harmful. 

* * * ‘ 

How can I make easily handled weather- 
proof mats for my coldframe sashes? 

Sheets of building board such as celotex 
treated with roof paint or other water- 
proofing materials have given years of 
over-Winter service in some gardens. 

* * * * 

How should a hybrid perpetual rose be 
trained to form a pillar? 

Select three strong canes to flower next 
year. Before growth starts next Spring 
bend these canes down into a nearly hori- 
zontal position. After all lateral buds have 
put out shoots, the canes can be stood up 
and tied to a pole. 








New Autumn Catalogues 





























EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 





The new race of Brownell hardy roses is 
illustrated by several remarkable repre- 
sentations in color in the Fall circular 
issued by “Brownell Roses,” Little Comp- 
ton, R. I. Among the kinds shown are Lily 
Pons, Break O’Day, Pink Princess and 
Copper Glow. 





Robert O. Rubel, Jr., Crichton, Ala., 
sends out a Fall catalogue that will be 
particularly intriguing to camellia grow- 
ers. Mr. Rubel is known, of course, as a 
leader in this field and the information 
which he gives about collecting and grow- 
ing camellias is most enlightening. 





Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., issues 
a handsome catalogue with a camellia 
cover which is of special value to garden 
makers in the South. This catalogue lists 
many camellias, as well as other orna- 
mental plants, together with fruits and 
nuts adapted to southern gardens. 





Leslie Woodriff, Harbor, Ore., sends out 
a Fall circular dealing mostly with begon- 
ias and including the new variety named 
“Tt,” which is said to bloom for many 
months, as well as being fragrant. 





Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., Raleigh, N. C., 
issues a small but attractive catalogue 
devoted largely to flowering bulbs for 
Autumn planting, but also including vege- 
tables for states where gardening can be 
carried on the year round. 
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FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4-Squirrel’s 
ae $4.75 
Automatic 
POSES ....2.. $2.25 
“Eye-Safe” 
ee $1.75 


Squirrel-Proof “’Eye- 
Safe’ Feeder .$3.75 
Audubon Water 
Fountain ..... $9.75 
Folder mailed on 
request. 


ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


press iat. 


NAPDR t 
The 3 best colors— 

, Yellow and 
Rose—huge,exquis- 
ite blooms closely 
set on long spikes 2 
o 3 ft. tall. Sturdy 
base-branching plants, ~ 
™ A 15c-Pkt. of seedsof # 
each color. all3for 10c. (Rae 



































“a All about best flowers, 
, vegetables, many new a. 
- ae this year. Burpee’ 8s Seeds Grow. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 








Garden Club of Virginia 


MANUSCRIPT COOK BOOK 


Favorite recipes from Officers, Directors, and 
32 member Clubs. 


Attractively bound in waterproof white cover 
with red plastic rings. 


A Distinctive Christmas Gift 
Price: $1.00 Postpaid 
Address: 210 Lee Drive, Lynchburg, Virginia 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION. Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Early English Chrysanthemums, stock plants, two 
each 20 varieties $10.00. Express collect. Smith 
Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


“EVERGREENS, Shrubs and Your Lawn” 25c. 
Every home owner should have a copy. Luther 
Creasy, Catawissa, Pa., Dept. H. 


FREE! 100 muscari, with 100 named tulip bulbs 
for $6.00. State color preference. Catalog? Tulip 
Grange, Bow, Wash. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 

GERANIUMS—Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Fall Planting. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 48 
states in which the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society is not represented by 
at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA | THE HORTICULTURAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





PRACTICAL GARDENING 
LECTURES 


By ANNE B. WERTSNER 


Field Secretary and Horticulturist December 15 at 2:30 P.M. 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. CHRISTMAS GREENS for 
HOME and HOSPITAL 


by Mrs. Philip Erhorn 


Tuesdays —10:30 A.M. 
NOVEMBER 23 — "The Flower 


Border in War-Time" 


NOVEMBER 30 — "Soil — Its 


Preparation and Care" 


DECEMBER 7 — "Propagation 
of Plants” 


Open to Members 
and their Friends 





No Charge Annual Membership: $10; Life: $100 


Also, Monthly Flower Show, featuring 
Orchid, berried, and flowering 





LECTURE 


plants, and Poinsettias. 

















CHRISTMAS ROSES 


In Three Varieties 


Fine Plants $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 Each 


HYBRID AMARYLLIS—For indoor culture in 
orange, blood red, nearly white and mixed 
colors. Grand bulbs, 75 cents to $1.00 each. 


HARDY ROSES—lIn fine variety. This is a 
better season than Spring for planting. Fifty 
excellent varieties ready to ship. 

TULIPS, NARCISSI and other hardy bulbs 
can be planted safely still. 


LILIUMS in numerous varieties are virtually 
all ready NOW. Twelve distinct varieties in 
fine flowering bulbs, $4.00 postpaid. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS » 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 














CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
and GIFTS from the 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Illustrated catalog free. 


The AIKEN NURSERIES 
Putney Box G Vermont 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


November 15, 1943 





Layman’s Guide to Botany 


“The Green Earth,’’ by Harold William 
Rickett. Published by The Jaques Cattell 
Press, Lancaster, Pa. Price $3.50. 

This is a layman's guide to botany. Dr. 
Rickett says he would like the reader to 
consider it an ‘‘invitation’’ to botany. He 
has written it accordingly to make reading 
it a pleasurable task. We learn that plants 
are complex living beings like us. We learn 
that our lives are secondary to theirs be- 
cause we must depend on them for our 
very existence. In other words, we cannot 
live without continual supplies of new 
food and this necessity is produced only by 
living plants and sunshine. 

There is another side to botany that 
should be of interest to everyone; the won- 
derful beauty to be found in nature. Dr. 
Rickett points this out particularly and 
pictures some of it for us. 


New Flower Book in Color 


“‘Garden Flowers in Color,’’ by Daniel J. 
Foley. Published by The MacMillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.98. 

This array of annotated colored pictures 
bears the same title and draws on the same 
sources for illustrations as that prepared 
for the same publisher by the late G. A. 
Stevens in 1934. Mr. Foley has revised, 
rewritten and added to the text of the pre- 
vious publication. The present volume 
contains much more cultural information. 
Also, a new selection of illustrations has 
been made. The illustrations are, of course, 
fully up to the high McFarland standard. 
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Evergreen Sprays 
(fresh cut) 
FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
Assorted Sprays 
Red Pine, Douglas Fir, Concolor Fir, 
White Pine, Mugho Pine, Norway Spruce. 


Price—20 sprays $1.50 delivered 
to your home. 


If order is to be sent as a gifi, 
pleuse enclose your card. 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City Michigan 








FOR WINTER SOWING 


You can sow seed of Eremurus, Lilium, Iris, 
Gentian, Arbutus and the like, any time 
that the ground thaws, right up to March. 
All these need winter's cold for starting. 
Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN NEW JERSEY 

















A GARDEN SYNONYM 


“Rare Rock Garden Plants” 
“Mitchell Nurseries” 


Free catalog of America’s largest collection 
of rock plants. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt.. Dept. H 





















fringed and veined, 


$ Cah 5 in. wide; scariets, 
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~ oan Bead Catalog FREE, 
iJ’ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
fladelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
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The Famous SUDBURY 


SOIL TEST KIT $4.75 
Club Model 


Comes in handsome, sturdy leather- 
ette case, beautifully gift wrapped. 
Makes 50 individual tests for ni- 
trogen, phosphorous, potash and 
acidity. Complete instructions. No 
chemistry knowledge required 


THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON GIVING... 
The SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT makes possible a more abundant 


yield... 


a more flourishing garden. It’s as exciting a gift as you 


can give; cherished by those who have one, longed for by those 
who don’t. Easy to use, modern and scientific, will last almost 
indefinitely with refills. And incidentally, why not get one for 


yourself as well. 


Eliminates guesswork, shows 
needs of vegetables, 
flowers, lawns 


No more guesswork . . . no more garden failures. 
The SLPSURY SOIL TEST KIT tells you the kind 
of plant food gardens need ... prevents danger of 
over or under fertilization . . . makes for healthy, 
vigorous plants. Experts say that four out of five 
garden failures are due to soil deficiencies that could 
easily be corrected by testing soil. 


SEND NO MONEY! 
ORDER BY MAIL... 


Order now . .. the Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit will be shipped to you in 
time for Christmas giving. C.O.D. 
$4.75 plus postage for Club Mode! 
(or send $4.75, we pay postage). 
If Deluxe Model desired, send 
$22.50. Money back guarantee if 
not. completely satisfied. 


YOU CAN GIVE A GARDENER 


DELUXE MODEL 


in mahogany 
finished case 


$22.50 


Cased in instrument type mahogany 
finish box. Has 12 times as muc 
soil testi-- oo fpr’ >: in Club 
Model.- Contains test tube rack. 
extra test tubes, funnels and filter 
paper to make testing even easier 
and more immediate. 


SUDBURY LABORAT ORY ° 312 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 
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